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dalen at the Sepulchre." He continued to exhibit
regularly for many years. In 1845 he was elect-
ed president of the Academy, and he served until
1861, during which period, a period of consider-
able difficulties and vicissitudes, he gave much of
his time and energy to the duties of the office,
and showed wisdom and shrewdness in his ad-
ministration.

From 1836 he abandoned engraving for the
painter's profession and devoted the rest of his
long life to work in color. He soon became as
successful and famous in this work as he had
been in his former specialty. The earliest pic-
tures were mainly portraits and figure pieces;
of the latter class were illustrations of episodes
in the Bible and several scenes from the pseudo-
historical tales of Irving and Cooper, which were
highly esteemed. These include "The Wrath of
Peter Stuyvesant" (New York Historical So-
ciety), painted to order for Luman Reed, his
first patron and firm friend; also, "Rip Van
Winkle introduced to the Crew of Hendrik Hud-
son in the Catskill Mountains"; and an interest-
ing incident in The Spy by Cooper, the "Last
Interview between Harvey Birch and Washing-
ton." Of the Old Testament subjects, perhaps
the most important was "God's Judgment upon
Gog" (1852), now in the permanent collection
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.

After this he did not attempt to paint any more
"machines" as the French artists call that kind
of pictures, or, as Thackeray denominates them,
"thundering big first raters"; he was content
now to turn to nature. He traveled to the banks
of the Hudson, the Catskills, Lake George, the
Adirondacks, Vermont, the White Mountains,
the Berkshires, and the valley of the Connecti-
cut, and found ample scope for the exercise of
his fine perceptive faculty and the expression of
his love for the country. He was shortly entitled
to share with Thomas Cole the renown of be-
ing the founder of the American school of land-
scape. The typical Durand landscape is a view
of far-reaching fields, meadows, and valleys,
with fine trees in the foreground drawn with
conscientious care and fidelity in every detail;
distant hills enveloped in a summer haze; and
a sky which suggests real air and light In spite
of a certain conventionality in the design, the
sentiment is genuine, and the work is not without
a vein of lyricism. An example is "Summer
Woods," engraved in steel by James Smillie and
published in the excellent anthology edited by
Charles A. Dana, ihe Household Book of Poetry
(^S), evidently an illustration to a poem by
Mary Howitt Nothing could more exactly de-
note the taste of the period in landscape. It is
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a panoramic view from a hillside overlooking a
wide vale through which a stream meanders
nearly to the horizon of gently undulating heights.
The peaceful pastoral feeling of the scene is very
nicely suggested; and not the least engaging part
of it is the hint of sunlight on the gilded lower
edges of the cirrus clouds floating- lazily in the
placid summer sky. No wonder that such can-
vases found favor with the collectors of the day.
An idea of the importance attributed to his work
by the critics of mid-nineteenth century is to be
derived from the ten pages of almost rhapsodic
eulogy in Henry T. Tuckerman's Book of the
Artists. His landscapes are described as grand,
true, tender, faultless, "the mirror of reality,"
and, in one instance, "perfectly Titian-like." Par-
ticular praise was due to his wood interiors,
which are, indeed, among his most felicitous
canvases, though to- more modern eyes a thought
too literal and niggling. Sound drawing is, how-
ever, never to be rated as less than a high merit.
In a memorial address to the members of the
National Academy, shortly after Durand's death,
Daniel Huntington dwelt eloquently on his ren-
dering of the "subtle and infinitely varying ef-
fects of atmosphere, of fleeting clouds, mist, sun-
shine, twilight obscurity, and the thousand won-
drous phenomena which form the peculiar glory
of landscape."

An interlude in Durand's busy life was his
tour of Europe in 1840-41 in company with his
friends Casilear and Rossiter. In London he met
Wilkie and Leslie, saw Turner and his pictures,
visited the current exhibitions, and incidentally
attended a masquerade ball, which in his diary
he calls a "licensed scene of folly and depravity."
After seven weeks in England, he spent a fort-
night in Paris, and a shorter time in Antwerp,
where he witnessed the inauguration of the
statue of Rubens in the Place Verte. Thence he
proceeded to Italy and passed the winter in
Rome, returning home in June 1841. On Apr.
2, 1821, he was married to Lucy, daughter of
Isaac Baldwin of Bloomfield, N. J. She died in
1830, and in 1834 he married Mary Frank of
New York, a daughter of Jacob Frank.

Living in New York for a period of fifty-four
years, where he was closely identified with every
organized movement to foster the arts, greatly
loved and admired by a host of friends and col-
leagues, the intellectual and artistic 61zte of the
city, at a peculiarly interesting stage of the de-
velopment of native art^ officially active for a
long term of years as the president of the Nation-
al Academy, and thriving steadily as one of the
most popular landscape painters of his genera-
tion, his life was full of the wholesome satisfec-
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